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Carter Exempts Research from Budget Cuts 


Presidential pledges — rarely kept — of draconian 
cuts in federal spending are part of Washington’s 
natural background noise. However, what’s remarkable 
about Jimmy Carter’s indulgence in this presumably 
appealing exercise is that, on several occasions, he has 
conspicuously exempted research and development 
from his proclaimed intention to reduce expenditures. 
And he did it again, October 24, in an anti-inflation 
message that called for the severest clampdown on 
federal spending. 

The remarkability lies not in the wisdom of a choice 
which scientists have been plaintively recommending 
for two or three decades; rather, it lies in the fact that 
when times are tight, R&D is usually one of the first to 
feel the axe, the reason being that — unlike a post office 
building, a dam, or a housing project — its visibility is 
low and its payoffs are distant. Furthermore, R&D is 
financed out of what the money planners call the 


Califano Tells Med Schools 
To Reduce Enrollments---Page 3 


discretionary part of the federal budget, which means 
that, unlike statutorily mandated Social Security 
payments, Medicare and veterans benefits, it can be 
gotten at. 

Nevertheless, Carter, whose political leit motif is 
frugality with federal funds, has compiled a 
presidentially unique track record of speaking out in 
behalf of spending for science. Last June, for example, 
when Congress was whacking away at some of his R&D 
funding requests, he wrote to several appropriations 
committee chairmen, urging them to share his view of 
the need to pump additional money into R&D. 
Referring to a review that he had ordered, early in his 
Administration, of the adequacy of support for re- 
search, Carter stated that ‘‘I determined that the 
Nation’s investment in basic research had fallen too low 
over the past decade.”’ As a result, he continued, ‘‘I 
recommended total obligations of $3.6 billion, which 
represents a real rate growth of almost five per cent for 
Fiscal Year 1979. I believe this encouragement and 
support for basic research by the federal government is 
essential for the discoveries and technological innova- 
tions fundamental to our economic well-being and to 
our national security.’”’ 

This appeal, which went on a bit about the folly of 


snipping this or that in the Administration’s budget 
requests for R&D, was followed by a presidentially 
approved memo in which Science Adviser Frank Press 
and Office of Management and Budget Director James 
T. McIntyre urged agency heads to think kindly of basic 
research in their longrange budget plans. 

Referring to Carter’s commitment to reduce the 
federal deficit, they stated that ‘‘Despite . . . tight con- 
straints, we believe that it is important to reemphasize 
the Administration’s concern for the funding of basic 
research. It is the policy of this Administration to assure 
effective support of basic or long-term research, 
particularly to provide a better basis for decision- 
making or for dealing with long-term national prob- 
lems.”’ 

The next item on the trail is a brief reference to R&D 
in the President’s nationwide October address on infla- 
tion, wherein a lot of tough talk was contained, in 
response to both the impending election and the 
plummeting dollar. The task at hand was to make it 

(Continued on Page 2) 
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A Major Setback for Solar Energy? One of the less- 
noted items that the 95th Congress enacted on the next- 
to-last day of its frantic efforts to decamp from 
Washington was a bill to equip the Rayburn House 
Office Building and a nearby office annex with solar 
collectors ‘‘for furnishing a portion of their energy 
needs.’’ Historic cost overruns and mismanagement in 
construction of the Rayburn Marble Heap do not bode 
well for this solar adventure. (The original brass-handed 
clocks in that mausoleum-like structure were so heavy 
that they couldn’t make it up and around from 6:30). 

Negotiations have been completed for the People’s 
Republic of China to send 500-700 students to the US in 
the current academic year, while about 60 American 
students will be going to the PRC. The Chinese interest 
focuses on science and technology, the American on the 
social sciences and humanities. The National Science 
Foundation handled negotiations for the US. 

Leon Lederman, director of Columbia University’s 
Nevis (high-energy physics) Laboratories, has been 
appointed director of the Fermi National Laboratory, 
the big particle-busting center, at Batavia, Ill., whose 
previous chief, Robert R. Wilson, quit earlier this year 
in a money fight with his Washington bosses. 
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Basic Research Falls Short of Growth Goal 


How did Congress respond to Jimmy Carter’s 
request to give basic research a five-per-cent increase 
in purchasing power for the fiscal year (1979) that 
began October 1? 

Three weeks after adjournment, the figures have 
not been precisely sorted out, even by the combined 
powers of the Office of Management and Budget, the 
White House Office of Science and Technology 
Policy, and the National Science Foundation — 
though they’re working on it. 

The difficulties are many. The budget books show 
that the President sought $3.6 billion for basic re- 
search. But in many instances, Congress simply 
appropriates funds for ‘‘research,’’ and leaves it to 
the individual agencies to make allocations across the 
basic, applied, and development spectrum. And the 
definitions of which is which tend to vary among the 
agencies, as was recently lamented in the annual 
report of the National Science Board (SGR Vol. 
VIII, No. 14). In the absence of explicit 
Congressional directives, there’s a lot of room for 
reprogramming money from one category to another 
— which is what Carter last Spring urged all agencies 
to do as part of his effort to boost basic research. 
Whether they will is another matter. 

Then, that five-per-cent increase in constant 
dollars was predicated on the assumption that the 
annual inflation rate would be approximately six per 
cent. As it turns out, it’s going to be higher than that 





availability of money for research within the 
mammoth Department of Energy is muddled by 
Carter’s veto of the Public Works Appropriations 
Bill. DOE, operating on a continuing resolution, is 
therefore limited to spending at last year’s level, 
which is $424 million below what the President 
requested for the current fiscal year. Congress will 
eventually get around to passing a new bill, but then 
there’s the question of whether a late start will make 
it difficult for DOE to handle a big helping of new 
money in a truncated year. 

In grand totals, which don’t mean very much, 
since the R&D catchall includes a lot of money for 
administration and other purposes remote from the 
actual conduct of research, the bottom line is as 
follows: 

Last year, Congress appropriated $24.034 billion 
for R&D; for 1979, Carter requested $26.054 billion, 
an increase of $2.020 billion. The final Congressional 
verdict, with DOE held to last year’s spending, was 
$25.886 billion, which was $168 million below the 
President’s original figure. 

What must be stressed is that, for the purpose of 
figuring out the fiscal status of basic research, these 
numbers lead only to vague conclusions. The best we 
can report is a rough-and-tumble assessment by one 
of the government’s central number collectors on 
such matters. There’s real growth for basic research, 
he estimates, but it probably amounts to two or three 


— by at least a point, perhaps more. Finally, the per cent. 


CARTER 

(Continued From Page 1) 

appear that Jimmy Carter is taking firm command of a 
runaway economy. ‘‘I intend to make ... hard 
choices,’’ he said. ‘‘I have already vetoed bills that 
would undermine our fight against inflation ... I will 
use the administrative and the budgetary powers of my 
office, including the veto, if necessary, to keep our 
Nation firmly on the path of fiscal restraint.’’ And he 
went on to detail a 20,000 cut in the number of federal 
employees budgeted for this year, a ‘‘cap’’ on federal 
pay increases, and so forth. 

But then, citing steps he has taken to increase 
industrial productivity, he stated the only exception to 
the cut-back theme that otherwise dominated the 
address: 

‘Federal support for research and development will 
continue to increase, especially for basic research.”’ 

Within a few days, this was followed by a leaked 
report of still another presidential gesture toward R&D. 
What happened was that Press and Mclntyre, 


wondering whether the previously stated R&D plans 
would be affected by the new anti-inflation program, 
collaborated on a memo in which they sought 
presidential guidance. Unless they are marvelously 
ingenuous in regard to how such things work in the 
federal snakepit, it may be assumed that they 
anticipated a favorable reply. In any case, as the Los 
Angeles Times reported November 1, the President re- 
sponded with a handwritten note, stating, ‘‘I want to 
maintain our strong support for R&D as [percentage 
deleted] of budget.’’ 

Unbenefited by this particular leak, SGR asked 
Press’s office for a look at the President’s note, and 
was treated to a bit of bureaucratic hocus pocus about 
the sanctity of the President’s internal communications. 
Nonetheless, the effect of all this was to get out the 
message that Carter is standing by his earlier 
commitments to boost R&D spending. In such ways do 
insiders — and let it not be thought that SGR is pointing 
a finger — get across information that harmonizes with 
their preferences. —DSG 
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HEW Chief Warns of Physician Oversupply 


Joseph A. Califano, the bulldozing remaker of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, says 
that the government-backed program to train more 
physicians has succeeded to the point of becoming an 
economic menace. And now it’s time, Califano told the 
annual meeting of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges (AAMC), last month in New Orleans, for an 
abrupt U-turn in medical training. 

The HEW Secretary thus acknowledged more clearly 
and firmly than ever what health-planners have been 
warning for years — that the politically popular goal of 
producing a gusher of MDs is close to producing an 
oversupply, not just in some specialties, but across the 
board. And if HEW pulls back on its support of 
medical training — a prospect clearly in the making — 
shock waves can be anticipated throughout the 
academic life sciences, which derive a large measure of 
their sustenance from research and training on medical 
school territory. 

Indeed, Califano said, the problem ahead may be 
more serious than some have feared. Depending on how 
physician ‘‘need’’ is measured, he said, the US will face 
an excess of at least 23,000 and perhaps as many as 
150,000 doctors by 1990. 

The fault, Califano admitted, rests at least partly with 
the government and its health-expansion programs of 
the 1960’s. Those programs, which created new teaching 
facilities, expanded existing institutions, and generally 
boosted enrollments, caused a nearly twofold increase 
in the number of medical-school graduates — from 
8,000 in 1963 to 15,000 this year. 

*‘This looming problem of physician oversupply,’’ 
said Califano, ‘‘is a problem of having succeeded all too 
well: having set out to educate enough physicians, we 
now face the possibility that we are educating too 
many.”’ 

Until now politicians have argued that the doctors 
themselves have generated much of the ‘‘oversupply 
propaganda’”’ simply to keep their numbers low and, 
thus, the price of medical-care high. The government 
has ignored the warnings and continued to offer 
financial incentives to medical schools to expand or at 
least maintain their enrollments. 


But after looking carefully at the figures, HEW now 
concludes that the arguments in favor of continued 
expansion are not persuasive. Indeed, Califano told the 
medical educators that their profession, unlike most 
industries, does not operate under the traditional laws 
of supply and demand. 

For example, Califano said, studies show that as the 
number of surgeons rises in an area, the number of 
operations actually goes up — with no ‘‘clear evidence 
that all this extra surgery is necessary.”’ 

The evidence may be sketchy but for Califano it was 
convincing. The US, he pointed out, has proportion- 
ately twice as many surgeons as Britain — and twice the 
surgery rate. In parts of Maine where the ratio of 
surgeons is highest, the number of gall bladder opera- 
tions is more than double the number performed in 
other parts of the state. 

What’s worse, Califano said, is that studies also 
suggest that the more surgeons in an area, the higher 
their fees. 

The HEW Secretary was quick to add, however, that 
surgeons are not the only offenders. He reminded 
medical educators that decisions by individual 
physicians account for 70 per cent of all health-care 
expenditures, which are already enormous and growing 
even larger. 

Today the country’s health bill is $180 billion a year. 
By the year 2000, Califano said, US citizens can expect 
to pay $1 trillion — 12 per cent of the gross national 
product — for health care, if the present pace continues. 

Although the HEW Secretary did not spell out 
specifically what his department’s new policy would be, 
he indicated several directions it might take. 

To reduce the number of doctors, for example, 
Califano said his department would provide medical 
schools appropriate ‘‘incentives’’ to reduce class sizes, 
though whether of stick-avoidance or carrot variety was 
not specified. 

The cutback proposal did not meet with much 
enthusiasm from Black educators, who said they feared 
that any reduction in enrollments would put medical 
schools even further behind their self-imposed 1975 goal 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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(Continued From Page 3) 
of 12 per cent minority enrollment. 

Califano argued, however, that to meet the overall 
problem of maldistribution of medical care, the schools 
would have to recruit a larger portion of students from 
under-served areas, including the inner cities. 

The schools, he said, should also develop new 
programs to expose students to special community 
health problems, as well as ‘‘outreach’’ programs to 
assist physicians who are working in certain urban areas 
and isolated parts of the country. 

Moreover, Califano told the educators that they must 
begin urging their students to enter the National Health 
Service Corps. The government-financed program, 
which provides health scholarships in return for services 
in areas with shortages of health workers, is expected to 
provide only 20 per cent of the doctors needed in those 
areas, he said. 

To make doctors more sensitive to health-care costs, 
Califano urged the medical schools and teaching 
hospitals to provide students and residents with 
‘sustained exposure’’ to the economics of health care. 
Doctors, he said, should be made aware of ‘‘the real, 
though often hidden,’’ costs of various tests and 
services that have been provided by technological 
advances in medicine. 

‘‘Just as this nation is now going through deep 
changes in response to vastly increased energy costs,”’ 
he said, ‘‘we must face the enormous implications of 
runaway health care costs. We are approaching the day, 
in health care as in the field of energy, when we simply 
cannot sustain the costs of chrome-finned, gas-guzzling, 
option-rich technology.”’ 

Perhaps the most potent antidote to rising health 
costs, which Califano contended medical schools have 
largely ignored, is preventive medicine, he said. 

‘*The subject of prevention is one that elicits nods of 
automatic assent,’’ Califano said. ‘‘But in fact our 
health-care system is obsessively focused on expensive 
treatment. Our budgets in government reflect this... 
and the medical-school curriculum reflects this bias with 
little attention devoted, for example, to preventive 
disciplines like nutrition.”’ 

Despite the many reprimands, Califano said that he 
would ‘‘defer action’’ on one cost-cutting proposal: a 
draft of proposed regulations concerning the govern- 
ment’s reimbursement of health-care costs to teaching 
hospitals. 

The proposed regulations — to Section 227 of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1972 — would limit the 
amounts that teaching physicians could collect under 
Medicare. Under existing policies, doctors at teaching 
hospitals can often collect for services they provide to 


patients whose care is the primary responsibility of 
residents and interns. Yet the salaries of those residents 
and interns are already paid by Medicare. 

Although the situation has been characterized by 
government officials as a clear case of ‘‘double dip- 
ping,’’ the proposed changes contained in drafts of the 
regulations would cost medical schools millions of 
dollars a year that they would earnestly prefer to keep. 

One of many costly changes proposed last month by 
Califano involves the care of older persons. Although 
individuals over 65 years are comprising an ever- 
growing portion of the population, most medical 
schools and teaching hospitals have ignored the special 
problems of the elderly, Califano said. 

Teaching hospitals, he argued, should provide 
geriatric rotations similar to the familiar pediatric rota- 
tions. 

‘‘More and more physician time is occupied by the 
elderly, and yet thousands of medical students are 
graduated without ever having entered a nursing home 
or taken courses in the special health problems of the 
elderly,’’ he said. 

As for the problem of excess specialists and sub- 
specialists, Califano offered several suggestions, 
including new course offerings and clinical experiences 
that not only ‘‘expose’’ students to primary-care 


settings but also heighten their appeal. 
(Continued on Page 5) 


$50,000 US—French Prize 


Confined to French and American nationals, 
there’s a big, new cash prize being offered in the 
biological and medical sciences — $50,000 in prize 
money, plus $20,000 for travel and research. 

The prize, the Richard Lounsbery Award — in 
memory of an American banker who shared interests 
in both France and the life sciences — is to be 
awarded annually, on an alternating national basis, 
by the National Academy of Sciences and the French 
Academy of Sciences. The groundrules state that the 
recipient is to be under age 40, but the award juries 
are allowed to waive that requirement in special 
cases. The first award, to be given in 1979, will go to 
an American. Selection will be by a Franco-American 
seven-member awards jury, of which Irwin C. 
Gunsalus, of the University of Illinois biochemistry 
department, has been chosen chairman for the first 
round. Nominations will be both by the jury and out- 
side sources. If you have a candidate, send your 
nomination to: Lounsbery Award, Office of the Home 
Secretary, National Academy of Sciences, 2101 
Constitution Ave. Nw., Washington, DC 20418. 
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NSF Charts R&D Employment Trends 


Covering 1973-77, the National Science Foundation’s 
latest report on employment trends among the nation’s 
approximately 300,000 PhD scientists and engineers 
includes some of the following findings: 

e Joblessness was low — stable at about 1.2 per cent 
throughout the period — but the figures reveal little 
about underutilization. 

e¢ The proportion of PhDs in academe employed as 
researchers went up, while the proportion in teaching 
went down. The research category rose from 47 to 55 
per cent during the four-year period, with about one- 
third of the increase coming from growth in the post- 
doctoral ranks. This presumably reflects growth in that 
‘‘gray area’’ of employment, non-tenured researchers 
attached to universities. 

e The proportion of PhDs receiving federal support 
dropped from 47 to 42 per cent, which, according to 
NSF’s interpretation, reflects ‘‘a stable level of federal 
R&D expenditures (in constant dollars) accompanied by 
a 27-per-cent increase in the number of PhDs primarily 
engaged in R&D.”’ 

e ‘‘In other sectors of the economy,’’ NSF reported, 
“there has been a relative shift away from R&D 
activities. In business and industry, for example, the 
proportion of science and engineering PhDs engaged 
primarily in R&D declined from 71 per cent to 66 per 
cent.”’ 

¢ The number of women with science and 
engineering doctorates increased by 50 per cent — toa 
total of 32,000 — during 1973-77, approximately double 
the increase for men. The change, says NSF, ‘‘reflects 
affirmative action programs and women’s increasing 
awareness of opportunities in science and engineering.’’ 
But at the present pace, it adds, ‘‘it will take over 40 
years for women to achieve parity. . .”’ 

¢ The number of Blacks holding science or engineer- 
ing PhDs increased by 30 per cent; nevertheless, Blacks 
still accounted for only about one per cent of the science 
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To finance those efforts, Califano said, the govern- 
ment would initiate new programs of support for 
departments of family medicine and other disciplines 
stressing primary care. 

Although medical schools have argued that they 
cannot control what or where their students practice, 
Califano also urged the institutions to begin a new 
policy of apportioning hospital residencies according to 
the needs of patients rather than the preferences of 
doctors. 

The extent to which HEW intends to carry out these 
and other proposals is still unclear. In New Orleans last 
month, however, medical educators said they feared 


and engineering doctoral work force. 
Additional data are in the accompanying table. 


Characteristics of employed doctoral scientists and 
engineers in the US: 1973 and 1977 
1973 1977 


Total employed 100.0 284,200 


Type of Employment 
Science/ engineering! 
Nonscience/engineering 

Sector of Employment 
Business/industry 24.2 71,500 
Educational institutions 58.7 163,100 
Hospitals/clinics 2.0 8,600 
Nonprofit organizations 3.6 10,200 
Federal Governments 8.3 21,400 

3.0 8,200 
No report -1 = 1,400 

Primary Work Activity 

Research and development. ... 7,7 44.3 124,200 


Basic research 15.6 43,500 
Applied research 13.0 36,400 
Development 3.9 13,500 
Mgt. of R&D 11.9 30,700 


Teaching 36.3 90,400 
Other activities 17.7 63,800 
No report 1.7 5,800 
Federal Support Status 

Receiving support 46.9 119,600 
No support 108,300 49.1 152,700 
Status unknown 

and no report 4.0 11,900 


94.5 261,300 
5.5 22,900 





iIncludes postdoctorates. 
21973-77 change in percent is not statistically significant. 
3Civilian employees only. 


(The study, prepared by NSF from survey 
information collected by the National Academy of 
Sciences, is available without charge from: The 
National Science Foundation, Division of Science 
Resources Studies, 1800 G St. Nw., Washington, DC 
20550. Request Report No. 78-316, ‘‘Work Activities of 
Doctoral Scientists and Engineers. ’’) 


that the new HEW policy will go just as far overboard 
as did the old one. 

**Califano admitted that the policy of the ‘60’s went 
too far,’’ said one Harvard professor. ‘‘What he did not 
mention is that when the government tries to correct the 
problem it created, it will probably go overboard again 
and recreate the problem it originally tried to correct. 

‘‘Mark my words,’’ he added, ‘‘ten years from now 
we will suddenly have too few doctors, and a severe 
shortage of specialists, and some HEW Secretary 
standing up saying: ‘We have succeeded all too well.’ ”’ 
—Anne Roark 

(The author is an Assistant Editor of The Chronicle 
of Higher Education.) 
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Academy Head Deplores Soviet Anti-Semitism 


The following excerpt is from testimony by Philip 
Handler, President of the National Academy of 
Sciences, October 4, to a subcommittee of the House 
Science and Technology Committee: 

I cannot be sanguine concerning the present 
circumstances of certain scientists in the Soviet 
Union. As that country engages in increasing contact 
with the West, its government seems to find it 
necessary to control its citizenry ever more closely. 
Those of us who have attempted to speak to the issue 
of human rights must reckon with the possiblity that 
the more we protest, the tighter will be those 
controls. The fate of the Soviet Jewish community is 
even more perplexing. Anti-semitism seems to have 
become almost official, resulting in reduced access to 
higher education, to the political system, and to 
academic, research and administrative posts. A 
thoughtful, unsigned but seemingly authentic paper 
... documents this trend in the field of mathematics, 


a Soviet forte. For example, papers in Soviet 
mathematical journals by Jewish mathematicians, 
for years about one-third of the total, including some 
of their greatest scholars, have essentially 
disappeared from the current Soviet mathematical 
literature. For myself, the anguish occasioned by this 
information is exacerbated by the appalling realiza- 
tion that seemingly highly cultured individuals, at 
home in the abstract reaches of modern mathematics, 
can be party to such practices. One cannot help but 
recall the obscenity of Nazi leaders reciting the words 
of Goethe. . . 

(For a complete text of Handler’s testimony, titled 
“‘The Exchange Program Between the National 
Academy of Sciences of the USA and the Academy 
of Sciences of the USSR,’’ write to: Office of the 
President, National Academy of Sciences, 2101 
Constitution Ave. Nw., Washington, DC 20418.) 


Hornig Heads New Program at Harvard 


Donald Hornig, the former Princeton University 
chemistry professor who served as White House science 
adviser through most of the Johnson Administration 
and then as President of Brown University, is in a new 
position: Director of Interdisciplinary Programs in 
Health, a university-wide program based at the Harvard 
School of Public Health. Hornig also holds the position 
of Professor of Public Health at the HSPH. The 
program he heads is designed to bring natural and social 
scientists previously uninvolved with medical matters 
into the study of critical health-policy problems. 


An annual increase of one to two per cent in the 
incidence of cancer from 1970-76 — attributed mainly 
to a surge of lung cancer among women — is reported in 
a new publication of the National Cancer Institute: 
Surveillance, Epidemiology, and End Results: Cancer 
Incidence and Mortality in the United States (DHEW 
Publication No. (NIH) 78-1837). 

The publication, containing detailed information 
about the incidence and survival statistics of the 15 most 
common cancers, is available without charge: Office of 
Cancer Communications, National Cancer Institute, 
Bethesda, Md. 20014. 


Robert San Martin has been appointed director of the 
Department of Energy’s Division of Distributed Solar 
Technology, which includes programs to develop photo- 
voltaics, wind energy, and biomass technologies. Prior 
to his appointment he was director of the New Mexico 
Solar Energy Institute and the New Mexico Energy 
Institute. He replaces Henry Marvin, deputy program 
director for Solar, Geothermal and Electric Storage 
Systems, who had served as acting director. 


Robert Wesson has been named head of the Office 
of Earthquake Studies at the US Geological Survey 
National Center, Reston, Va., succeeding Robert M. 
Hamilton, who is returning to research duties that will 
include directorship of a study of earthquakes in the 
eastern US. 

Wesson, deputy for earthquake mechanics and 
prediction since 1976, will direct a staff of more than 
400 who are involved in a $31-million research program 
conducted by the Survey as part of the recently 
established National Earthquake Hazards Reduction 
Program. 
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NSF Issues Guidelines 


For “Citizens”Program 

Guidelines for the National Science Foundation’s 
Science for Citizens Program are available from the 
Office of Science and Society, National Science Foun- 
dation, 1800 G St. N.W., Washington, DC 20550; tel: 
(202) 282-7770. 

The program, another of those do-gooder activities 
forced on NSF by Congress, is intended to promote 
‘‘activities which make scientific and technical assist- 
ance available to citizens and citizens groups so that 
they may deal effectively with public policy issues that 
have a direct impact on their lives.”’ 

For the program’s Public Service Science Residencies 
— in which experienced scientists will work with citizens 
groups — the deadline for applications is February 1; 
awards will be announced in May. 

For the program’s forums, conferences and work- 
shops, preliminary proposals are due by January 15. 
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ACE Establishes Group 
On Military-University Links 


Establishment of a Commission on Military-Higher 
Education Relations has been announced by the 
American Council on Education, the Washington-based 
trade association of colleges and universities. Chaired 
by Jarvis E. Miller, President of Texas A&M 
University, the Commission will deal with such matters 
as defense-related research in universities, ROTC, 
relations between civilian and military schools, and 
programs for veterans. 


OTA Publication Catalog 


An up-to-date catalog of the publications of the 
Congressional Office of Technology Assessment is 
available without charge from: Office of Technology 
Assessment, Public Affairs Office, US Congress, 
Washington, DC 20510; tel: (202) 224-8996. 


Orders Now Being Accepted for the New Edition of 


Science & Government Report International Almanac 


Pre-publication orders, at a substantially reduced 
price, are now being accepted for the new edition of 
SGR International Almanac. Following upon the first 
edition, which was published last year, the forthcoming 
volume will consist of original review articles on science- 
policy developments in all the industrialized and major 
developing countries, plus the texts of major science- 
policy documents issued over the past year. Written by 
leading science-policy specialists from over 20 countries, 
SGR International Almanac has won wide acclaim as a 
standard text in its field. 

SGR International Almanac is ‘‘a needed book 
for all those who want a broad picture of science 


SGR International Almanac 
PO Box 6226 
Washington, DC 20015 


Please enter my order for: 


policy’’ — H. Guyford Stever, Director, National 
Science Foundation, 1972-76. 
The SGR Almanac ‘‘is indispensable to any 
serious student of science policy’? — Edward E. 
David Jr., White House Science Adviser, 1970-73, 
currently President of the AAAS and President of 
Exxon Research and Engineering Corp. 
Publication is scheduled for June 1979, at which time 
the price per copy will be $75. 

Pre-publication orders are now being accepted at $54 
per copy, or, in combination with the first edition, at 
$85 for the two volumes. 


[_] The 1979 edition of SGR International Almanac at the reduced price of $54 per copy. 


C] The 1979 edition, in combination with the previous edition, at the reduced combination price of $85. 


LJ check enclosed [_]please bill 


Name 





Address 





Please make checks payable to SGR International Almanac 


If not satisfied, a full refund will be made upon return of your purchase. 
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Britain: Academic Union Backs DNA Research 


London. Genetic engineering research has received 
the approval of Britain’s Association of University 
Teachers (AUT). The union, which represents 30,000 
university teachers and researchers, says that it ‘‘wishes 
to see this work encouraged by the provision of 
adequately constructed and _ properly-equipped 
laboratories and the appointment of properly-trained 
staff. In this way, the social equation of benefits versus 
hazard can be weighted in favor of the undoubted 
benefits, and the general public can be reassured that 
safety precautions and public accountability are 
maintained.”’ 

The AUT’s statement notes that genetic engineering, 
‘‘because of the fundamental changes it creates, can 
bring about good or evil results.’’ On the positive side, 
‘‘genetic engineering should provide a_ sensitive 
diagnostic aid to detect human hereditary diseases such 
as thalasemia... Multiple sclerosis and cancer are 
obvious targets for long term study,’’ the statement 
adds. 

While the controversy over recombinant-DNA 
research has never reached the same fever pitch that it 
has in the US, most of this work is carried out in the 
country’s universities, which accounts for the AUT’s 
interest in the topic. 

If nothing else, the statement could help balance some 
of the wild suggestions being made by the leader of 
another union, Clive Jenkins, General Secretary of the 
Association of Scientific, Technical and Managerial 


Staffs, which represents scientists outside the universi- 
ties and technicians in universities. He has been 
suggesting that unauthorized genetic engineering experi- 
ments led to the creation of a new type of pox which 
escaped and resulted in the death of a photographer at 
Birmingham University. While it appears that the 
photographer may not have died from smallpox, as had 
first been thought, she probably died from some other 
animal pox that was produced as a result of more 
conventional experiments. 


US Academy-East German Pact 


The National Academy of Sciences has added the 
German Democratic Republic to the list of eastern 
European countries with whose science academies it has 
negotiated exchange agreements. 

Following negotiations that spanned three years — 
these things do take time — the new inter-academy 
agreement was signed October 23 by NAS Foreign 
Secretary Thomas F. Malone and the Secretary General 
of the GDR Academy of Sciences, Claus Grote. The 
agreement provides for 20 ‘‘person months’’ of 
exchanges per year by each side. Natural and social PhD 
scientists who are American citizens are eligible to apply 
for visits to the GDR. For additional information: 
Commission on International Relations, National 
Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution Ave. Nw., 
Washington, DC 20418. 
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